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Book Review Number 
MIDDLETOWN. By Rosertr S. Lynp and HELEN 


MerrELL Lynp. New York, Harcourt, Brace and 

Company, 1929. $5.00. 

“Social anthropology,” Professor Clark Wissler, in his 
introduction, calls this interesting study of a small mid- 
western American city. The name of the city is not dis- 
closed but it is no secret that it is Muncie, Indiana, where 
for many months the authors and a number of assistants, 
financed by the Institute of Social and Religious Research, 
put the community under searching scrutiny. The result 
san extraordinarily objective piece of work—although the 
necessity of selecting subject matter for study in accord 
with some criteria of significance makes the attainment of 
ral objectivity practically impossible, if not undesirable. 

Current developments and trends are referred to a base 
ine drawn at 1890, since the oil boom of the late ’80’s was 


the chief event in the city’s recent history. The categories 
ected, merely as a “methodological” expedient, are: 
getting a living ; making a home ; training the young ; using 
kisure in various forms of play, art, and so on; engaging 
inteligious practices ; engaging in community activities.” 
Quite fittingly the industrial aspect of the city’s life is 
tated first, and the picture presented is typical of the com- 
munity which has been rapidly industrialized. Machinery 
‘sshifting traditional skills from the spoken word and the 
fngers of the master craftsman of the Middletown of the 
tineties to the cams and levers of the increasingly versatile 
mchine.” Youth is therefore gaining predominance over 
middle age in industry. Large numbers of the workers 
we farm-bred and are having to shift from a world where 
jysical decline is gradual, to one in which “economic 
uperannuation takes place abruptly.” Hence, the work- 
ig class feels continually “the long arm of the job” and 
tiperiences very generally the precariousness of the mod- 
tm industrial worker’s existence. The investigators tried 
get at the motives of these workers, but found them “just 
working.” The shops are full of men like the one who 
“i “There isn’t 25 per cent of me paying attention to 
job.” 
Organized labor has very little hold on the city; the 
Mestige of the unions has gone down. “Labor Day, a 
meat day in the nineties, is today barely noticed.” 
The 38,000 inhabitants live in 9,200 homes, 86 per cent 
ifwhich are in one-family houses, and the drift is toward 
ownership. But the same disintegrating factors in 
life are operative in “Middletown” that are found 
Swhere. Divorce has been increasing rapidly, as has 
M percentage of marriages contracted without a religious 
®temony, 
The analysis of leisure time activities discloses the 
“onishing total of 458 active clubs in this little city, whose 
Mailing characteristics remind one, as some reviewers 


of Middletown have been quick to note, of Sinclair Lewis’s 
Main Street. The data gathered on periodical reading 
are interesting. About one home in five has the American 
Magazine and one in six the Saturday Evening Post. 
Harper’s, the Atlantic and the Century make a small show- 
ing ; the Survey barely gets into the town. 

The picture given of religious activities is not an in- 
spiriting one. If organized religion is furnishing any con- 
siderable dynamic the investigators failed to find it. In 
spite of the tradition that “every one goes to church,” the 
check on attendance at Sunday morning worship during a 
single month (October 26 to November 22) showed an 
average of only 11 per cent of the male population and 18 
per cent of the female population to be in attendance. 

The book contains 500 pages of valuable information 
for the student of American community life. 


FP. E. J. 


OUR ECONOMIC MORALITY. By Harry F. Warp. 
New York, Macmillan Company, 1929. $2.50.* 


Professor Ward’s new book, reminiscent of his work on 
The New Social Order, now a decade old, is a thorough- 
going, frontal attack on the present economic order. The 
method is, quite frankly and avowedly, that which Dr. 
Jacks in his Constructive Citizenship denounces as the 
pathological approach to human problems. To Mr. Ward 
all talk about social health is futile until the profit system 
of industry and business is removed as a cancer is removed 
from the human body. The capitalist system stands con- 
demned in his eyes quite as much because it is inefficient as 
because it is contrary to the ethics of Jesus. Replying to 
his own question, “Does it work?” he says: “Yes, this so- 
called system works; but manifestly it creaks and groans 
and it needs more and more propaganda and coercion te 
keep it going. It no longer runs on its own power.” He 
cites Department of Commerce figures to show that “failure 
overtakes nearly 95 per cent of those who start in the race 
for profits.” 

While Mr. Ward is not an economist, he is widely read 
in economics and represents a group of critics whose aid 
younger economists of the institutional school have eagerly 
welcomed in the task of substituting something more 
humane and social for the “dismal science.” He condemns 
unsparingly the traditional wooden categories of the 
classicists whose theories, he pointedly remarks, are now 
being driven out of the universities only to be taken up 
seriously by the business community. 

Mr. Ward perceives that the ultimate question he is 
raising concerns the validity of interest. He disposes of 
the doctrine that it represents the “reward of abstinence” 


*This review is reprinted here by permission of the Survey, to which 
the editor of this Service contributed it. 
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with the shrewd comment that “nobody knows how much 
of our present property is earnings, how much findings, 
and how much pure takings.” He attacks as fallacious the 
basic assumption of the profit-seeking, competitive system. 
—‘that man is a creature who prefers material comforts 
to moral values, who would rather have an increase in 
goods than in the quality of existence.” 

What is to be the outcome of the conflict between an un- 
sound economic system on the one hand and social ethics 
and a developing social science on the other? Mr. Ward 
does not predict. The Russian experiment, which he finds 
very revealing thus far, will nevertheless require several 
more years, he believes, for evaluation. But the choice 
facing society is “not between evolution and revolution, 
but between two kinds of revolution—one a voluntary 
transformation of economic society, the other its catas- 
trophic overthrow ; one occurring by consent, the other by 
compulsion.” The present indications are not encourag- 
ing: “At this point American capitalism seems bent on 
revealing itself in accordance with the diagnosis of the 
Marxians. It seems determined to drive to the hilt their 
thesis that no privileged class ever has or ever will yield 
power without a desperate struggle.” 

Mr. Ward has not undertaken to present any “blue- 
prints”: the task he set himself was critical. He has done 
it skilfully and with painstaking thoroughness, and has 
produced an important book. F.E. J. 


THE OLD SAVAGE IN THE NEW CIVILIZATION. 
By Raymonp B. Fospicx. New York, Doubleday, 
Doran and Company, Inc., 1929. $2.50. 

This book is a collection of addresses prepared for col- 
lege students ; several of them are commencement addresses 
given at Wellesley, Colgate and elsewhere. They merit a 
wide reading because of the courage, vision and forceful- 
ness of Mr. Fosdick’s challenge. In a word, his thesis is 
that in the midst of our rapidly changing and increasingly 
mechanical civilization man “remains as he was and always 
has been—irrational, impulsive, emotional, inherently con- 
servative to change, bound by customs and traditions which 
he will not analyze, the victim of age-old conventions and 
prejudices. Except for a certain urbanity, the good nature 
and good temper of the herd, modern man is probably not 
far removed from his paleolithic ancestors.” Thus the 
“old savage” is still at the helm, and the future of the world 
depends on changing him, that is, in eliminating what 
sociologists call the “cultural lag.” The new age has come 
to stay, for “we cannot halt the advance of science.” 

Social science Mr. Fosdick finds based, today, upon in- 
spiration rather than facts. Such terms as “democracy,” 
“the faith of the fathers,’ no less than “patriotism,” 
“Americanism,” and the “sanctity of property,” represent 
emotional reactions rather than the concepts of a science. 
“Unless,” he says, “we can marshal behind such studies as 
economics, political science, and sociology the same en- 
thusiasm, the same approach, and something of the same 
technique that characterize our treatment of physics and 
chemistry; unless the results of this research can be ap- 
plied to human life as freely and boldly as we apply the 
natural sciences to modify our methods of living; unless 
we can free ourselves of prejudice and stale custom and 
harness intelligence to the task of straightening out the 
relations of man with his fellow men and promoting an 
intercourse of harmony and fairness—unless, in brief, in 
our generation we can make some appreciable progress 
toward this goal of social control, then pessimism has the 
better of the argument, and the chances of our keeping the 
train on the track are exceedingly slight.” 

This does not mean that Mr. Fosdick would quench the 


[2] 


crusading spirit. Quite the reverse. His quarrel with th 
present age is largely due to the fact that out of our modern 
mechanized uniformity “is coming a spiritual and intelle. 
tual uniformity” against which he invokes the spirit of th 
prophets. He laments the fact that the “coming of ma. 
chinery has clothed the opinions of the pack with a ney 
authority.” Therefore, he appeals to the spirit of Garr. 
son and Lord Morley, and of Theodore Parker “in his 
pulpit in Boston thundering against the iniquity of our wa 
with Mexico: ‘your President tells us it is treason to talk 
so. Treason is it? I think lightly of what is called treasop 
against a government. That may be your duty today, o 
mine. But treason against the people, against mankind, 
against God, is a great sin, not lightly to be spoken of.’” 

Mr. Fosdick is as much concerned over the problem oj 
leisure as over the problem of work. He calls in question 
the assumption—“‘the faith of the Occident’”—that “some. 
where at the end of the trail, and even en route, lie cultura 
possibilities transcending those that may have been lost; 
that out of machinery have come and will come leisure and 
beauty and all those values which finally give to man’ 
endeavor its ultimate sense and meaning.” And he clinches 
his argument by a quotation from André Siegfried: “Can 
it be possible that the personality of the individual can 
recover itself in consumption after being so crippled and 
weakened in production ?” 

Mr. Fosdick admits that he does not know the answer 
to the questions that he raises. He doubts if any one does. 
“What we need supremely at this time,” he says, “is some- 
thing of the synthetic vision of Aristotle, an ability to break 
over the boundaries of parochialism and think in world 
terms, a willingness to plan constructively on the basis of 
larger loyalties.” F.E.J. 


MISSIONS AND INDUSTRIALISM. Vol. V of the 
report of the Jerusalem Conference of the International 
Missionary Council, New York, 1928. $1.00. 

The inclusion of industrialism among the topics dis 
cussed and reported on at the last world missionary con- 
ference bears testimony to the importance that industria 
and economic matters have acquired in the thinking of mis 
sionary leaders. The little volume under review is packed 
with information on the industrial aspect of missionary 
problems. The main section of the report contains a review 
of “Christianity and the Growth of Industrialism,” by 
Rev. William Paton, one of the general secretaries of the 
International Missionary Council. The following excerpts 
illustrate the nature of the material : 

India—‘It is not only the factory chimney that speaks 
eloquently of the hand of modern industry in India, but 
the great broad acres of jute or cotton, grown extensively 
in those areas where conditions are favorable, in answer t0 
the call of a world demand. In the year 1915 the 
total number of persons employed in textile industries was 
about 1,000,000. In 1924 it had risen to 1,500,000 employed 
daily. In 1915 the number of factories in British India 
subject to the Factories Acts was 2,922, whereas in the yeaf 
1924 it was 6,406, an increase partly accounted for by the 
extension of the Act to smaller factories, but none the less 
remarkable. The increase in the numbers of persons éfik 
ployed in the mining industry has been nearly as rematk- 
able.” 

China—“The greatest industrial area is Shanghai, with 
its cotton mills both Chinese and foreign, its tobacco com 
cerns, engineering and iron-founding shops, and silk fila, 
tures. There are coal fields in the Peking province, ste 
works and textiles in Wuhan, and in many other centers 4 
variety of smaller industries. In Canton, for instance, there 
are cement works, and an electric light plant, a flour mill, 
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4 tannery, about seventeen match factories, thirty rice- 
ulling and cleaning factories, several dozens of silk 
filatures, some paper factories, and water-aerating plants.” 

The relation of Christianity and the church to industrial 
and economic problems is discussed in characteristically 
vigorous and informing fashion by Bishop McConnell and 
R.H. Tawney. “We can feel very free,” says Bishop Mc- 
Connell, “in using money that we have personally earned, 
but when we see mills in China in which American capital 
is invested getting 100 per cent return, the question as to 
the justification of profit is upon us; when we see ma- 
chinery sent to China stripped of all its safety devices as 
soon as it arrives, then we may well raise the question as to 
the control of profit. It is the desire to get large sums rep- 
resenting nothing that is earned by the profit-seekers that 
isat the back of all the oppression arising through economic 
exploitation. The time has come when this profit motive 
should be thoroughly examined.” 

The conclusions of the conference with reference to 
Christianity in relation to industrialism are printed as a 
document in the final section of the book. It combines 
statements of principle with specific recommendations con- 
cerning foreign investments, forced labor, limitation of 
working hours, etc. The document is an important addi- 
tion to the already large number of statements of social 
daith on the part of religious bodies. F.E. J. 
RACE ATTITUDES IN CHILDREN. By Bruno 

LaskER. (Report of study made by the Inquiry.) New 

York, Henry Holt and Company, 1929. $4.00. 

Bruno Lasker’s latest volume, like his previous study, 
And Who Is My Neighbor? is filled with challenging epi- 
sodes showing racial conflicts and undesirable attitudes on 
the part of young people toward the members of other races. 
Some analysis is made of the causes of these antagonistic 
attitudes. He finds them in the home, the church, the 

hool, the playground and in the adult-made social milieu. 
In the analysis of the elements in this larger social en- 
Vironment to which the prejudiced adult introduces youth, 
the book is especially suggestive. Young people’s societies 
and parents’ discussion groups will find the book a rich 
source of stimulating concrete material. The problems 
raised in the lives of young people because of the segre- 
gation of races in schools, churches and playgrounds, the 
sinister influences in many movies and in the living theatre 
that stir social prejudices and antipathies, the cheap maga- 
une stories and the newspaper comic sheets, are all sug- 
getively treated. Textbooks in geography, history and 
literature used in the secular schools, the courses of study 
wed by the churches and the recreational programs in- 
duding work in pageantry, music and art, are criticized 
= the point of view of their influence on racial atti- 
es. 

Whether or not the reader will be convinced by Mr. 
lasker’s criticisms of what the church and school and 
tecreational agencies have or have not done, nevertheless 
if he is open-minded he will find it profitable to take the 
ttiticisms into consideration. Mr. Lasker’s treatment is, 
mthe main, impressionistic. Experiences of many types 
fom hither and yon are gathered together to challenge 

reader to a realization of the nature and the signifi- 
tance of racial conflicts on the attitudes of young people. 
As the first painstaking study in this field, the book is 
Significant. 

The size of the book, however, will lessen its practical 
le. The handicaps under which the author had to work 
Ngathering data, and the necessarily scrappy and opinion- 
ited nature of a good deal of the material gathered, scarce- 

warrant a four-hundred page thesis. Furthermore, un- 

his former writings, his presentation of psychological 
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and educational theories is somewhat academic. The many 
quotations of authorities and the effort at extreme com- 
pleteness of statement result in considerable repetition. 
Most readers of the book will probably pass by much of 
his theorizing and pick out the interesting narratives of 
real experience. 

Mr. Lasker invites most criticism in his child psychology, 
his criticisms of secular and religious curricular material 
and in his discussion of home relationships. He describes 
the great bulk of the literature put out by the churches as 
“just sentiment put on with a broad brush.” Such a treat- 
ment is so casual as to seem prejudiced. Great progress 
has been made in the last ten years in both secular and 
religious education in the preparation of material affecting 
interracial attitudes. It would have been more helpful 
had Mr. Lasker given pictures of work done both of back- 
ward and progressive schools and had shown us trends 
in the making of textbooks. S. L. F. 


TRAINING FOR GROUP EXPERIENCE. By A. D. 
SHEFFIELD. New York, The Inquiry, 1929. $1.50 


BUSINESS AND IDEALS. New York, The Inquiry, 
1929. Boards, $1.25; paper, 75 cents. 


ARE THERE TOO MANY CHURCHES IN OUR 
TOWN? New York, The Inquiry. Cloth, $1.25; 
paper, 75 cents. 


COMMUNITY CONFLICT. New York, The Inquiry, 

1929. $1.50. 

The Inquiry has just offered four little books, the long- 
est barely 150 pages and the shortest but 91 pages, and, 
while some of them are more popular than certain of the 
previous publications of the Inquiry, none of them is 
exactly “sweet as honey in the mouth.” Indeed, they are 
not intended to be. They are rather goads to group think- 
ing; they bristle with questions to which the readers are 
invited to find their own answers; they are suggestive of 
reality, rather than declarative of truth. And yet, when 
they are taken at their face value and used for purposes 
of inciting and directing group thinking, they may well 
lead those who participate in the discussional process to the 
discovery or re-discovery of some workable and applicable 
ideals. 

Dr. Sheffield’s Training for Group Experience is a 
“syllabus of materials from a laboratory course for group 
leaders given at Columbia University in 1927.” Read- 
able in itself, it will be found very suggestive by those who 
must help to set up programs for clubs, classes, confer- 
ences and various committees. 

Business and_ Ideals might well be incorporated by 
churches as a textbook in any scheme of adult education 
that might be launched. It provides an excellent discus- 
sional approach to the deeper problems of our industrial 
life. There is much to be said for the use of such a book 
in normal times, since lasting solutions are seldom reached 
in times of great emotional upheaval. They are, rather, 
compromises, made with a view to existing circumstances 
and not in the light of the recognized values of the differ- 
ent parties concerned. Such a book widely used in 
churches where the rich and the poor, the employer and 
the employe, meet together (or are assumed to meet to- 
gether) on neutral soil might go far to solve industrial 
conflicts. 

Are There Too Many Churches in Our Town? offers a 
discussional technique for use in possibly overchurched com- 
munities. It does not profess to touch on all the problems 
pertinent to an inclusive consideration of the subject of 
church unity, but assumes that, as the question is considered 
“not in its larger and more abstract aspects, but in its more 
concrete forms as a local issue in a particular community,” 
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people will be better able to contribute something to the 
discussion of the larger issue as it concerns the nation 
or even Christendom as a whole. With this subject so 
much to the fore, this book will probably receive a wide 
use. 

Community Conflict is the most readable of all the four 
books. It contains some striking cases of conflicts and an 
analysis of some of the factors that accentuate or diminish 
the bitterness accompanying them. Perhaps this book will 
be read more by individuals than used as a basis for dis- 
cussion. When a village is torn asunder by an open row, 
it is difficult to apply the principles of discussion technique. 
When a village seems peaceful, it is dangerous to initiate 
a discussion on the psychology of conflict lest some chance 
remark may start something which the technique is unable 
to stop. Nevertheless, leaders of public opinion who 
study the cases mentioned in this book and meditate upon 
the various incidental problems raised, will find themselves 
better able to understand the psychological factors involved 
and to deal wisely in securing an adequate solution. 

Special prices are offered on lots of ten or more. 

C.E. S. 
SAN MIN CHUI. The Three Principles of the People. 

By Dr. Sun Yat-Sen. Translated by Frank W. Price. 

Shanghai, China, Institute of Pacific Relations, China 

Committee, 1927. $4.00. (May be ordered through 

G. E. Stechert and Company, 31 E. 10th Street, New 

York City.) 

The secondary title is a translation of the Chinese title 
given to this notable series of lectures in which Dr. Sun, 
during the last year or two of his life, set forth the philos- 
ophy and program of the Revolution. The three prin- 
ciples are nationalism, democracy and livelihood. That is 
to say, the Chinese need first to regain a consciousness of 
national unity, dignity and independence, then to master 
the principle of popular sovereignty, and finally, to work 
out the problem of material prosperity. 

Dr. Sun was concerned primarily with rehabilitating the 
state, since the Chinese have preserved only the lesser 
loyalties of clan and family. He points out, with much 
exaggeration at times, but with essential accuracy, that 
China is at the mercy of the powers of the world. It is 
interesting to note that even so thoughtful a student as Dr. 
Sun told his hearers that the United States has universal 
military training and could destroy China within a month 
after a declaration of war. Japan, he said, would need but 
ten days for the task. Not only so, but by diplomatic 
means the destruction of China could be effected much 
more swiftly: “Just a paper and pen and a mutually satis- 
factory agreement will spell our ruin.” 

Dr. Sun’s way of meeting this peril is not one of force. 
He draws inspiration from Gandhi and his program of 
non-cooperation. If India can accomplish so much by 
this method surely China can profit by her example. 

In astonishingly plain language Dr. Sun castigates his 
own people for a lack of refinement and sensitiveness, 
which, he says, costs them the respect and friendship of 
other peoples. He urges much more attention to personal 
culture. 

Democracy, this keen-witted Oriental holds to be an 
achievement not based on any natural equality. The only 
equality possible is artificial, that is, an equality of political 
status. His discussion of this subject is ingenious and 
illuminating. The essence of the matter, he says, is in the 
distinction between sovereignty and ability, which allows 
expertness in government while preserving popular con- 
trol of policy. 

Dr. Sun presents an interesting critique of Marxian 


theories, although he makes the material factors of life— 
“the principle of livelihood’—one of his three great 
essentials. F.E. J. 


JOHN MITCHELL—MINER—LABOR’S BARGAIN 
WITH THE GILDED AGE. By Gricx, 
New York, The John Day Company, 1929. $3.00. 

It has been well said by Professor John R. Commons. 
that “this book is more than a biography—it is a useful 
lesson in leadership and democracy.” Those who knew 
John Mitchell and his times can appreciate how faithful 
a representation the author has given of his character and 
the conditions which he faced. He stands out not only 
as a great labor leader but as one of nature’s noblemen 
who was bent on leaving the masses a heritage which 
would improve their economic status. 

The conditions under which John Mitchell was born, the 
handicaps of his youth and early manhood, and the cir 
cumstances under which he attained leadership and promi- 
nence remind the reader of many aspects of Abraham 
Lincoln’s career. Likewise his sincerity, simplicity, and 
rugged honesty, as well as his ability to rise to heights of 
devotion to human needs, suggest the Lincoln character. His 
ability to see complex situations with clarity and balance, 
his unwillingness to use power ruthlessly, his appeal to 
reason and the better instincts of men, and his calm opposi- 
tion and daring when he faced a battle with America’s 
most powerful business leaders gained for him the respect 
of his opponents as well as the homage of those he led. 

Theodore Roosevelt paid John Mitchell the compliment 
of being the only man who played the part of a gentleman 
when the President called a conference at the White House 
to settle the anthracite strike of 1902. Mitchell knew that 
the conditions under which his people labored needed only 
to be known by the public to bring a verdict in their favor. 

A.E.S. 


FAMILY DISORGANIZATION. By Ernest R 
Mowrer. Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 
1927. $3.00. 

Dr. Mowrer’s book is “an introduction to a sociological 
analysis” of his topic. Professor Ernest W. Burgess writes 
an introduction pointing out that “little is known about 
the nature and organization of the modern family,” and 
that the study of family disorganization is closely related 
to the large questions of the control and treatment of the 
problems of family life. Dr. Mowrer analyzes the “con- 
fused ideals” of the modern family. He presents statistics 
on desertion—the poor man’s divorce. He shows the dis- 
tribution of divorce and desertion in an urban community, 
Chicago, and presents data upon rural districts, where 
divorce and desertion are not so prevalent as in urban areas. 
(There appears to be evidence, however, that what has been 
happening in the city is also happening to a growing ex 
tent in the country.) Dr. Mowrer contrasts the absolutism 
of rural mores in regard to family life, with the divergence 
from those mores which urbanism tolerates. He presents 
much case material in illuminating fashion. He pleads fot 
more scientific study, the development of more scientific 
technique and more adequate organization for dealing with 
marital discord. He considers those who are at presett 
dealing with the subject as for the most part “blind to the 
defects of their own technique.” He thinks the part of the 
church has been particularly inadequate and based upof 
“rule-of-thumb procedures.” 
deserve the most careful study by all who have respons 
bility for problems of marriage and the home. Up to the 
present they have been largely ignored by churchmen. 

B. 


Printed in U. S. A. 


Dr. Mowrer’s conclusions 
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